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TWO TAHLTAN TRADITIONS 

BY JAMES TEIT 

The Tahltan tribe, a branch of the Nahanni, belongs to the Athapas- 
can family. They differ from the main body of the Nahanni, having 
adopted much of the culture of the Tlingit, whom they adjoin on the 
north and northwest. 1 The bands living farther east retain the simple 
culture probably original to them ; although still farther east, near the 
Mackenzie River, they appear to be under the influence of a different 
culture. The Tahltan occupy a considerable extent of territory around 
the head of the Stikine, Tahltan, and Nahlin Rivers. They extend north 
to Teslin, and east to Dease River. The Nahanni depend almost entirely 
on hunting and trapping, and many bands are still in a comparatively 
primitive condition. Although more than half the interior of British 
Columbia is inhabited by Athapascan tribes, practically nothing is 
known of their mythology, customs, and beliefs, excepting the Carriers, 
who have been studied by Father Morice, and the Chilcotin, who have 
been studied by Father Morice, Drs. Farrand and Boas, and by the writer. 

The Taku are a branch of the Tlingit. The term is applied by the 
whites to the Tlingit of Taku River and the interior generally, although 
those of Atlin are usually called Tagish. Tlingit- speaking people occupy 
the whole northwestern interior of British Columbia, south to and in- 
cluding the valley of the Taku and its tributary, the Nakina. This in- 
cludes Atlin and Teslin Lakes, the Nasutlin River to its head, and the 
Big Salmon River to its mouth in the Yukon territory. These people 
have intermarried to some extent with Athapascan tribes. They depend 
on hunting and trapping as much as the Tahltan, whom they resemble 
very much in culture. Some families from the interior make periodic 
trips to the coast, following the Nakina River to its mouth, and then take 
canoes down the Taku River to Juneau. 

STORY OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE TAHLTAN AND THE TAKU 

A desultory warfare between the Tahltan and Taku had continued 
for several years. A number of people on both sides had been killed. 
The Taku had almost exterminated a large camp of Tahltan at the 
mouth of Salmon Creek, and the Tahltan had on one expedition killed 
many Taku on the Taku River. The nearest village of the Taku was 
at the mouth of the Nakina, and the village of the Tahltan closest to it 
was Tagoon on the Nahlin River. 3 It was springtime, and the people of 

1 See " Notes on the Tahltan Indians of British Columbia" (Boas Anniversary Vol- 
ume, pp. 337 et seq.). 

2 Both these villages are now deserted, and their sites are visited only occasionally by 
members of the respective tribes. 
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Tagoon were short of food. Four men from Tagoon went down to within 
the confines of the Taku country to catch spring salmon. They said to 
their friends, "If we do not return within three or four days, you may 
assume that the Taku have killed us." 

These men discovered a fishing-place of the Taku. Signs of people 
were still fresh; and fishing-utensils, such as poles and spears, were 
lying about. They helped themselves to these, and began to fish. One 
of the men fished right at this spot; and his three companions, on the 
stream a little above. While they were thus engaged, a large party of 
Taku observed them. They went down to the stream and surrounded 
the men. Some of them crept unobserved to a rock overlooking the 
place where the lone man was fishing, and threw rocks into the water all 
around him. When he ran away, the party amused themselves by throw- 
ing stones at him from all directions, before they finally seized him. His 
companions also took flight, but were intercepted; and, seeing them- 
selves surrounded on all sides by many people, they considered it useless 
to resist, so they threw away their arms, and allowed themselves to be 
taken. The four captives were tied each with a squirrel-skin rope around 
his neck and waist. A man held the end of each rope, and they were 
marched down to the Nakina village, where the party was going to take 
their canoe to go down the Taku River. Some of them belonged to the 
lower part of the river, and others to the interior. 

The party held a consultation as to how they should deal with their 
prisoners. Some said, "Let us kill them at once." Others said, "Let 
us take them to the place where the Tahltan massacred so many Taku, 
and let us kill them there. They will be a sacrifice to our dead." Still 
others said, " Let us take them to the coast and make slaves of them." 
The chief decided to take them down the river. The day they were to 
embark they were led to the canoes in the same fashion as before; but 
the people, while preparing for leaving, did not watch them closely. One 
young man who was being brought down behind the others, and was 
being led to the canoe, managed to loosen the squirrel-skin ropes attached 
to his neck and waist. Suddenly he disengaged himself and ran off at 
top speed. The Taku chased him, but he was too swift-footed and en- 
during for them, and got away by running uphill. In vain they fired 
arrows at him. 

The other captives were taken in the chief's canoe, and were closely 
watched on the way down the river. On reaching their destination, they 
were allowed the liberty of walking around where they chose, for it was 
considered impossible for them to escape to their tribe from that distant 
place, and through such a difficult country, without being overtaken or 
dying on the way. They were also given plenty to eat, for a well-fed 
slave was of more value than one half famished and miserable-looking. 
Their clothes were taken from them, and each was furnished with a 
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goat-wool blanket, their only clothing. They were not supplied with 
any moccasins, for fear that they might try to make their escape. 

The Taku held another consultation, and it was decided that at a cer- 
tain time when the people were ready the captives should be taken up 
the river, and killed at the exact spot where the Taku had been slaugh- 
tered by the Tahltan three or four years previously. They were to be 
offered as sacrifices at this place with much ceremony, and many Taku 
were intending to witness their deaths. An old man and an old woman 
had given the prisoners this information, so they made up their minds 
to escape at the first possible chance. They commenced to cache all the 
old moccasins that they found. One woman who took pity on them 
cached moccasins, knives, and flint and steel for them in different 
places, and told them where to find them. 

One night they ran away, and in the morning met an old man who 
had been friendly to them returning from a hunt. He hailed them, and 
offered them meat and other assistance; but they were afraid, and hur- 
ried on without heeding him. The men had made their escape just when 
the Taku were about to ascend the river to execute them. 

The Taku were much disappointed, and a large party followed the 
fugitives for several days without being able to overtake them. For five 
days the three men travelled without eating and without stopping. On 
the fifth day they came to a place where beaver were numerous. They 
caught four, and, after eating, they continued their flight. 

On arriving opposite Tagoon, they found the people of that place all 
away. Before leaving, they had destroyed the bridge across the river. 
They went farther up to other places, but no one was to be seen. All the 
Tahltan of Nahlin and Chesley Rivers had gone east and south for fear 
of the Taku, and had destroyed the bridges across these rivers. The 
men proceeded up the north side of the main streams, and, crossing at a 
shallow place, went up on Level Mountain. Here, from an eminence, 
they saw smokes of camps in various directions. 

Approaching the nearest one, they came upon a woman wailing, and 
lamenting the loss of her husband. It happened that this was the camp 
of the wives of these three men. Believing themselves widows, they 
had come up here together to snare ground-squirrels for winter use. The 
husband of the woman approached her. He was naked excepting a piece 
of goat-wool robe around his shoulders. The men had from necessity cut 
up their robes for use on their feet, and each now had only enough left 
to make a kind of cape. When the woman saw her husband, she believed 
him to be a ghost, and she excitedly called to the other women. When 
they realized that these were really their husbands, they were overjoyed, 
and made a signal fire to call the people together. They came, and, after 
listening to their story, agreed that they would go on an expedition 
against the Taku. 
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The following spring, when the snow was well crusted and snowshoe- 
walking good, the Tahltan assembled, and, with the four men as guides, 
went on the warpath against the Taku. While still within the confines 
of the Tahltan country, they met two caribou chased by two Taku men. 
They killed these men on the spot. On the fourth day the Tahltan 
reached the place where the Taku had camped the previous night. 
The Taku had broken camp when the hunters did not return, fearing an 
attack by the Tahltan. 

The next day they had difficulty in following them, as the Taku had all 
separated in twos and threes, going in different directions. They found, 
however, that all met again at night, and camped together. After fol- 
lowing them for three days, they found them encamped. The Taku 
evidently thought they had travelled far enough away to be safe, and 
had constructed a large sweat-house, in which all the adult men were 
now sweating, the rest of the party being in the camp near by. The 
men had all their weapons hanging in a bush near the sweat-house, their 
clothes and some tools being scattered around. Unperceived the Tahltan 
surrounded them. A boy who was playing around shooting arrows 
fired an arrow, which fell among the Tahltan. When he came forward 
to pick it up, he noticed the enemies in hiding. He made no cry, however, 
but, seizing his arrow, was about to run back with it, when a Tahltan 
clubbed him. 

The Tahltan ran to the sweat-house, threw it down, and dispatched 
all the inmates excepting one man, who seized a fire-drill and managed 
to get away. While the Tahltan were slaughtering the men who were 
sweat-bathing, a Taku woman who was near by seized a spear from the 
bush, attacked the Tahltan from behind, and killed two of them before 
they could dispatch her. Some of them pursued the man who had 
escaped, and soon overtook him on the ice of a lake, and killed him. 
He had no chance to make his escape, as he was naked, and without 
snowshoes could make no headway in the deep snow. They killed the 
whole Taku party, including the children, and spared only four young 
women, whom they told to seek out their tribe and relate the fate of their 
friends. They spared them because the four Tahltan men had been 
well treated and helped to escape by a woman. From this place the 
Tahltan party returned. 

As soon as the ground was free of snow, a large party of Taku, includ- 
ing a few women, invaded the Tahltan country, bent on revenge. The 
Tahltan made signal-fires all over the country, and assembled a party 
equally as large as that of the invaders. The latter crossed Chesley 
River at the ford near the mouth of Salmon Creek, and the two parties 
met on an open flat near the crossing. The Tahltan party had women 
with them, who were prepared for battle also. The parties talked to each 
other from a distance ; and the chief of each, armed only with a knife, 
went forward, and they met halfway. The Tahltan chief was the father 
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of the present chief, who is now a very old man. The people of each 
party held their weapons in hand, ready to attack each other. The chiefs 
sat down, and, taking sticks, counted the numbers slain on each side 
since the war began. The chiefs sometimes brandished their knives, and 
several times nearly fell a-fighting before a satisfactory arrangement was 
reached. During the war a larger number of Taku had been killed than 
of Tahltan ; and since the life of each man, woman, and child on both 
sides was reckoned at a certain price, the Tahltan had to pay a con- 
siderable amount to the Taku. On the conclusion of the agreement, the 
Tahltan feasted the enemy, and each of the parties gave a dance. 

When they parted, one important man of each party went with the 
other to stay for one year as hostage. At the appointed time the following 
year the two tribes met again at the same place and exchanged hostages. 
Each side feasted the other and exchanged a large number of presents. 
The Tahltan paid the blood-money they owed, and a peace was con- 
summated between the two tribes which has lasted to the present day. 

THE THREE SISTER ROCKS 

There are three large rocks in the Stikine River between Glenora and 
Telegraph Creek, known to the whites as "Three Sister Rocks." The 
Tahltan tell the following story of their origin. Once a long time ago in 
the Tahltan country a number of people were living together. A girl of 
one family was discovered to have had connection with a dog, and this 
made her relatives and the other people so ashamed that they deserted 
her. After they had gone, she and the dog lived together as husband and 
wife. After a time she gave birth to three pups, — two males and a 
female. When they had grown to be big, the mother suspected the boys 
of having connection with their sister, and to make certain of this she 
smeared gum on the girl's hands at bedtime. Next morning she dis- 
covered the marks of their sister's hands on the backs of both the boys. 
This confirmed her suspicions. She then left home with her husband 
and children, and journeyed north. Reaching the Stikine River, she 
crossed over to the north side, and then asked the children to follow. 
They crossed one above another in the stream, all holding hands. The 
father stayed on the south bank of the river and watched them. The 
youngest boy was downstream, his elder brother farthest upstream, 
their sister being between them. When they were in the middle of the 
river, their mother called to them t~> let go the youngest. They did as 
directed, the current taking him downstream. At the same time the 
other two disjoined hands; and immediately the whole group, including 
the parents, were transformed into stone. The dog-children now form 
the rocks in the river known as " The Three Sisters." The smallest rock 
is more detached and farther downstream. The rocks on each side of the 
river opposite are the Dog and the Woman. 
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